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F the war has done nothing else it has 
| rehabilitated religion in the hearts of 
the soldiers of France, if not in their 
Government. That may come later. There 
are more than 20,000 priests serving in the 
army, and many aristocratic prelates are 
doing their turn side by side with peasants 
or Apaches in the trenches. They are drawn 
from various orders—Carthusians, Jesuits, 
Dominicans, Salesians, Norbertines, and 
Benedictines. The young men are in the 
first line. The middle-aged are employed 
as stretcher-bearers and hospital orderlies. 
Those over 48 alone are confined to duties 
entirely ecclesiastical. 

The Comtesse de Courson, in her little 
book, ‘“The Soldier Priests of France,”’ tells 
of their work and how their courage, good 
humor, and splendid fighting spirit form a 
never-ceasing source of inspiration for their 
comrades. At Verdun a band of priests 
arrived still wearing their cassocks, because 
their uniforms were not ready. . 

“This did not matter,’’ wrote the Com- 
mandant in his report. “They tucked up 
their black skirts and sleeves and set to 
work to wash the floor, sweep the court, and 
groom the horses with such a will that from 
that time on they were firmly established 
in the hearts of their comrades.” 

There is a Sergeant abbe in charge of a 
section of a trench just north of Arras, close 
to the German line. Just after a hot assault 
he saw the head of a French soldier appear 
and heard the words: 

“Are you there, Monsieur |’Abbe?” 

“Yes, but look out. If the Bosches see 
you, you are done for.” 

“IT know, but in my trench we have no 
curate, and I want to go to confession. Can 
you hear me?” 

“Of course, but I cannot kneel. I should 
be seen ard shot. Lie flat, bend your head 
over the edge of the trench, ard speak low.” 

Raising himself, the priest put his ear 
close to the other’s lips, .and hearing his 
confession, gave him absolution. This done, 
the soldier crept back to his trench without 
attracting the enemy’s fire. 


et et 4 


A Prelate as a Sniper 


N one regiment there is a tall, dark priest 
who wears a cassock under his uniform, 
and on the breast of this cassock is pinned 
the jeweled cross of some high Papal deco- 
ration. He is only a private, and enjoys-a 
pipe or cigarette with the rest of the men 
as he tells them wonderful stories of Italy 
and South America—stories that are often 
interrupted by his being called away on 
some errand of grace or mercy to another 
trench. Once they asked him if he had 
ever been in Belgium. He answered simply: 

“T have been there, and I have seen.” 

The soldiers, as is usual in speaking to 
priests, call him ‘Monsieur l’Abbe” in a 
familiar tone. The officers, however, ad- 
dress him respectfully as ‘““Monsignore,”’ and 
never order him to do this or that, but say, 
“Will Monsignore be so good as to do this 
or that?” 

In this way he was asked to show the men 
in his trench abot t long-range rifle shooting. 
Then they noticed for tke first time that 
his rifle was not dike theirs and that it had 
a wind-gauge. In his pocket he always 
carried a small telescope. A Sergeant would 
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‘‘Monsignore, a Bosche ‘way off there has 
just got four of our men, and Monsignore, 
the Captain would like you to look into it.’ 

Once while the priest was “looking into 
it” a comrade saw that he was praying, and 
asked: 

“You pray, Monsieur |’Abbe, that your 
shot may go straight?” 

“No, my son,” was the reply. “I pray 
for the repose of the Bosche’s soul I am 
about to send hence.” 


<4 as 
A Little French Soldier 


NE of the youngest French recruits is 

a lad 17 years of age. For various 
deeds he has already received a Lieutenant’s 
stripes. He has at home a mother and a 
sister, while doing duty as an orderly in a 
field hospital is a brother, aged 16. Every 


«% 


- week he writes to these three dear ones. 


Recently he wrote to his brother: 

“We each work in a different way for 
our country’s future. Both have posts in 
the battle. In spite of what you say, your 
post is as glorious as mine; say to yourself, 
little brother, that you are not yet 17, and 
that alone is high praise. Like me, you 
brave sufferings. I fire a rifle, live in 
trenches, trudge under my kitbag, but I am 
never more than a single man in the ranks 
—whereas you are far more useful. By 
helping to set the wounded on their feet 
again, you restore lots of soldiers to France. 
Your military effect is superior to mine. « + « 

“You seem to imagine thet I spend my 
time at a game which, though dangerous, 
is amusing and healthy. I wish you could 
see the swamps of the Yser; bullets and 
shells are less dangerous there than mire, 
a horror from which there is ro escape. 
Damp and mud have claimed more victinis 
in my squadron than bullets. It is no 
longer quite so bad at tlis improvised 
cantcnment where we are resting between 
two bouts of the trenches, four days in the 
first line and two in the second line. In 
spite of bad hygienic conditions it is true 
that we often get a change of air. But a 
change of clothes is a rare event, and one 
cannot even scrub oneself decently. «+ +« + 
However, do not think I am unhappy, 
I am very well, and enjoy life more than 
commonly. But you need patience con- 
stantly. How one would like with a single 
terrible effort to get it finished! It is no 
good. We have to wait and wait in the 
rain and mud. « « «* 

“Au revoir, little brother, I need not 
tell you to keep up a good heart, I am sure 
you will. Be patient, that is the way to 
show courage at present. Write often to 
mother, you are just a bit slack over that 
I fancy.” 


a 2 wt 
To His Sister 


Y dear little Sister—The marmites 
(42 cm. shells) continue to rain 

in great quantity. I am propose pour 
la citation a Tordre du jour (men- 
tioned in dispatches) because I carried 
an important order from one end to the 
other of a large field of beetroots covered 
with snow and swept by shrapnel. I was 
extremely lucky not to be hit while I was 
crawling from one beetroot to another. 
We were to have gone back to our can- 





tonment tonight for 24 hours before going 
into the first lines, but, by way of a rest, 
we are going to stay here, because an attack 
is expected! We are already rather tired, 
not having slept for four nights. Besides, 
the weather has been abominable. Please 
send me a towel. Mine was blown away 
while drying. «*« «* *” 
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To His Mother 


Y dear Mamma,—Here is a list of the 
things I have lost, they were con- 
tained in two horse bags which an 

earth-slip has forever robbed me of. I 
should be immensely grateful if you could 
let me have them. I shall easily find two 
other fodder bags, but not what was in 
them. Our last three days count amongst 
the hardest of my field life. Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, the weather has been 
unimaginable; torrents of rain, furious wind. 
Therefore while subject to a heavy bombard- 
ment by the Bosches, we have had to work 
without respite in order to rebuild constantly 
the gangways, filled up by the earth slides, 
and also our shelters have caved in several 
times. We have toiled untiringly in water 
and in mud for four days, without so much 
as taking off our boots for an instant, and 
obliged to keep our ammunition belts, 7. e., 
five or six kilogs. of cartridges, on our 
shoulders. In the long run, it was killing. 

‘To top all, only one hour’s rest per night, 
and cold soup from the day before. At .ast 
today the sky is clearing, the sun shines, 
and the water drains off slowly. They 
have even served out charcoal this morning 
to warm up our food. One enjoys a respite 
so dearly earned. I do not know whether 
we could have stuck rt much longer. The 
mud is horritly sticky and hard to handle. 
The men of my squad have all done their 
duty courageously, more often with pick 
and shovel than rifle. However, one dis- 
appointed me. With foul language, he 
refused to go and repair a fallen-in post on 
which we all depended for safety, and de- 
clared that a ‘blue’ (a new recruit) like me 
had no business to order them about. 

“Then he sat down on his bag and would 
not listen to anything. That fellow will go 
to prison when we next get back to the 
cantonment, i. e., in three or four days. 
So much the worse for him. Besides I 
shall change him into another squad. I 
am sorry to have to begin that way; but 
every One must work his very best; if not, 
as well give it up, and sign a dishonorable 
peace with the Rosches. 

“Our company possess a little terrier 
which joined us in Eelgium, and answers 
to the name of Ratapoil (Rata for short). 
He trots along the top of the earthworks 
with a superb intrepidity. I wonder at 
what bad shots the Bosches are—they 
have not yet managed to kill him, though 
every time he jogs along above the trenches 
bullets begin to whiz. I am sitting in a 
hut one metre by 1m. 80, and one metre 
in height. It holds two of us, and no 
squeezing, my feet are almost inside. 

“Since I began this letter, four balls have 
fallen within less than one yard of my feet, 
and bullets kick about glancing off a steel 
shield which protects our loophole. 

A Dieu, my dear mamma, I leave you, to 
go to sleep a little—it is 10 p. m., and I am 
on guard from midnight to6a.m.* * * 
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ROBERT LANSING, SECRETARY OF STATE AD INTERIM, 
Who Signed President Wilson’s Latest Note to Germany. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson © by Harris 4 Ewing.) 
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“OUR MEXICAN PROBLEM— THE BEGINNING OR THE END? 





THE MEXICAN NATIONAL PASTIME. 
A Bull Fighting Arena in Mexico City. 
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chaos.and anarchy, the causes of which no 

historian has yet fully grasped in their propor- 
tional importance. Each writer has exploited and 
has attempted to make paramount those condi- 
tions with which he is individually most familiar, 
ignoring the others. 

At the beginning those familiar with the social 
conditions of the country—-the illiteracy of the 
masses, the unequal distribution of land, the valu- 
able concessions made to foreign comnanies which 
filled the pockets of politicians, increased national 
productiveness, but benefited not all the people 
said that it was a revolt against a dictator who 
had made these things possible. 

Writers familiar with the ranches, oil wells, 
mines, railroads, and other public works carried 
on by private foreign enterprise at the expense 
of the masses saw in them the causes of revolt. 
Later, each rebel chieftain whose program 
promised a cure-all for the afflictions of the coun- 
try was praised or denounced, according as his 
ideas coincided or conflicted with the bias of the 
various writers. At length a chaos of history pre- 
vailed that was as puzzling even as that of the 
subject described. 

Five years ago Diaz had eight times been elected 
President of the republic His administration 
had greatly increased the national wealth of the 
country, but had done nothing for the uplift of 
the masses except to keep them contented with 
their condition, which was slowly improving in a 
material way, but in miserable disproportion to 
the vast wealth that went t»# politicians and to 
foreign concessionaries. Five years ago Diaz, 
growing old, had already picked his successor, who 
should perpetuate his regime. It was then that 
Francisco Madero appeared upon the scene, re- 
vealed to the masses the monstrous inequality, and 
was elected President by a revolutionary con- 
stituency. 

The condition then brought about lacked the 
backing of a strong, educated body politic. The 
centralized power that had been Diaz's was gone. 
There was nothing totake itsplace. The simple 
minded but revengeful people became divided 
among themselves, some following one demagogue 
and some another, each of whom sought to restore 
the old regime with himself as dictator. 

What will be the end? Thousands of lives have 
been sacrificed and millions worth of property has 
been destroyed. These things have wrought an 
education which Diaz could not give. On this 
education the United States occupation of Vera 
Cruz has had both a military and a moral influence. 
It has given the Mexican people an ideal. They 
know now that the time has come when the sur- 
vivors must strive to attain that ideal or it will 
force such an attainment upon them. 


| ‘OR five years Mexico has been in a state of 
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CARRANZA. ) 
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CANNON CAPTURED FROM VILLA IN FRONT OF THE MUNICIPAL PALACE, VERA CRUZ. 


(Photo from Speers.) 
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FLEET AT TARGET PRACTICE IN MAGDALENA BAY, MEXICO. 
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The Famous Volcano Popocatepetl, Thirty Miles Northwest of Puebla, the Fujiyama of Mexico. 


(Photos from W. H. Ballou.) 
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MILITARY FUNERAL OF 100 LEITH VICTIMS OF THE ENG- 
LISH TROOP TRAIN DISASTER NEAR EDINBURGH. 
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Right), Michel, Dubois 
and Maunourv. 
(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 


Shrapnel Bursting Over the Belgian 


Trenches Near Steenstraate. 
(Photo © by Underwood ¢€ Underwood.) 
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River in British East Africa. 
Balloon in the Background. 


by International News Service.) 


British Crossing a 


Observation 
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A Flag Decoy Captured From the Germans The 


by the Algerians Between 
Roye and Lassigny. 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 





A Conference of Three French Generals, 
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BRITISH EMBARKING AT ALEXANDRIA FOR THE DARDANELLES. 


(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 






Italians Placing Fresh Artillery 
Pieces in a Fort Near the 
Austrian Border. 


The Famous Church at Suwalki Used as a 


Commissary Base by the Germans. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson) 
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General Jacques, a Belgian Hero, Honored 
With the Order of Leopold for Fighting 
for Twenty-four Hours at Dixmude 
While Wounded in Three Places. 


Colonel Osuolichine, Guest. of 
Franco-Russian Fete in Epernay. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 


The Russian Honor at a 
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GERMAN AVIATION OFFICERS 
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An Aviation Factory Just Behind the German Lines 
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A Barge of Petroleum Set On Fire in Flanders 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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GERMAN CIVILIANS 





(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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The Crowd Is Kept at a Distance Whenever the Sultan of Egypt Drives in Cairo. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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FRENCH AUTHORITIES IN ALGIERS. 
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(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 


Turkish Prisoners from the Dardanelles 
Arriving in Cairo. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 


X) Leaving the Serail in Jaffa to Receive 
Survivors of the Emden. 
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The Historic Scene in the Italian Parliament Italian Reservists Sailing from America on the 


on May 20th, 1915. Duca Degli Abruzzi, June 15. 
(Photos © by International News Service.) (Photo from George Grantham Bain.) 
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A War Demonstration in London 
in Front of the Italian 
Embassy. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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General Cadorna and Son Leaving War Crowds Gathering Near the Prince von Bulow, Germany’s Envoy 
the War Office After a Conference. Piazza del Campidoglio to Italy, Photographed on His 
. ‘(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) in Rome. Last Day in Rome. 7 
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A PANORAMA OF POLA, 


Austrian Navy is inseparably identified 


HE 
with the great Adriatic naval base of Pola, 


which was created such in 1848. Since then 
it has been regenerated with a curious respect 
Roman and mediaeval 


shown to its ancient 


Italian remains, even its barracks, storehouses, 


and forts revealing in their architecture the in- 
fiuences of their classical environment. The har- 
bor, which is almost entirely landlocked, has an 
area of 3.32 square miles, and is surrounded by a 
ring of forts on the hills that mse above it. This 
harbor is divided into two basins by a chain of 
three small islands, while the inner basin is still 
further divided by Olive Island into the naval 
harbor at the south and the merchant harbor at 
Opposite Olive Island is the town 
proper, situated at the base of a hill the Roman 
capitol on which was replaced by a castle in the 


seventeenth century. 

The effective units of the Austrian fleet are 4 
dreadnoughts, 12 pre-dreadnoughts, 3 armored 
cruisers, 9 protected cruisers, 7 torpedo gunboats, 
18 destrovers, 63 torpedo boats, and 6 submarines. 
During 1913-1914 Austria laid down no new sub- 
marines. but since August last, as has already been 
stated in these columns, her flotilla has been in- 
creased by several boats of the superior Germania 
type, twelve ol which are said to have been con- 


structed at Stettin, on the Baltic, and then 


transported in paris to the Adriatic. 


Pola, both on account of its fortifications and 
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(Photos from Benno Verirro.) 


the fact that it lies almost at the extreme end of 
the Peninsula of Istria, will not be subjected to 
more than aerial and marine raids with light craft 
for some time to come. Eighty-six miles north 
by rail is the great commercial port of Trieste, 
which is the principal objective of the Italian 
army which is operating on the level lands north 
of the Guif of Trieste. The land approach from 
the northwest over 4vhich this army must come 
in order to invest the city is protected by a plateau 
some 200 or 300 feet high, at the southwestern 
base of which and skirting the gulf is a railway 
leading from Monfalcone through Nabrasina to 
Trieste. This railway, although convenient to 
the port, is of little value as a hostile approach 
to Trieste, as it is commanded from the plateau 
above, which, according to advices received in 
Venice a few weeks ago, has been turned into an 
intrenched camp defended by at least 200,000 
Austrjans. 

Further south another intrenched camp, with 
strongly fortified storehouses for munitions, occu- 
pies the zone between Dignano Fasana and Porto 
Dado. Both camps are said to be defended by 
the very latest heavy Austrian guns, Skoda how- 
itzers of calibres 30 and 42 cm. 

But it must not be imagined that all the Italian 
columns which have crossed the eastern frontier 
and stormed the heights of the Isonzo are directed 
toward these towns in the is a 


south. There 


larger scheme in view, in which the army operating 
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ARBOR OF TRIESTE. 





IS CONCENTRATED. 





at the mouth of the Isonzo will form only the 
right flank. It is expected that the spaces be- 
tween the three original columns, whose lines had 
reached last week from near Tarvis on the upper 
Isonzo to Monfalcone on the lower, will be filled 
in, and that then the whole line will advance east- 
ward along the natural and artificial approaches 
170 miles away. The rapidity with which this cam- 
paign will be pushed, provicing obstacles be over- 
come, will depend upon the Italian successes in 
the Trentino. 

For the campaigns of 1797 and 1809 demon- 
strated conclusively that an army cannot safely 
march from Venetia into Styria without dealing 
with the Trentino and occupying effectively the 
upper valley of the Piave. The flanking missions 
confided to Massena in 1797 and to Lefebvre in 
1809 will certainly be given to the Italian troops 
today, for General Cadorna has all this historic 
strategy at his fingers’ ends, and it is only when 
the Trentino menace shall be completely neu- 
tralized that an Italian ¢~my will be free to push 
boldly east. 

Strong as the Trentino is by nature and art, 
it has already shown itself to be exposed to an 
enveloping attack pressed home through the 
passes. But the main operation is elsewhere, and 
it is expected that before long the activities of 
Russia, Serbia, and possibly other Balkan States 
may enable Italy to do from the southwest of 
Vienna what Russia seems to have failed to do 
in Galicia from the northeast. 
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Spalata, an Important 


Dalmatian Harbor. 
(Photos from 
Underwood & Underwood.) 


GENERAL VIEW.OF FIUME, A HUNGARIAN 


OPPOSITE TRIESTE. 


(Photo © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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VENICE AND THE POTENTI 


TALY’S war program in the Adriatic Sea is 

| set forth in general terms in an article in the 

Giornale d'Italia of Rome of which the follow- 
ing is a suggestive passage: 

“The principal objective of Italy in the Adriatic 
is the solution once for all of the politico-strategic 
question of a sea which is commanded in the 
military sense from the eastern shore, and such a 
problem can be solved only by one method-——by 
eliminating from the Adriatic every war fleet. 
Otherwise the existing most difficult situation in 
the Adriatic will be perpetuated and in time be 
aggravated.” 

The Austrian ports of Trieste and Pola and the 
Hungarian port of Fiume had already proved 
their confmercial supericrity over the Italian 
ports on the western shores of the Adriatic before 
the war began, and their strategic value has long 
been obvious-—deep harbors surrounded by moun- 
t2inous approaches as compared, for example, 
with the shallow harbor and lowland approaches 
and back ground of Venice. 

But if the natural forti ications of the Austro- 
Hungarian ports mentioned have so far proved 
impregnable Dalmatia lying further south with 
its many high islands and deep inlets might in the 
future be rendered sti.l more formidable. Already 
the harbors of Spalato, Ragusa, and Cattaro have 


effectively sheltered Austrian 
all attempts of the Franco-BPrit 
them. South of Dalmatia is t 
of Montenegro with its two por 
Dulcigno. And further south 
where Italy already has secur 
on the island of Saseno and at tl 
which, with the Italian towns 
Brindisi opposite, command th 
Adriatic. 

Italy has acknowledged that 
a ‘“‘little window on the sea” 
matia, but the Dalmatians the 
of strong Italian sympathies 
large this window shall be an 
look through it. On one point t 
ment is firm—-it is a point w 
sympathy of the Monteneg 
banians—-Austrian domination 
Adriatic must not be suppla 
whether the latter appear in the 
Croatian, or Serbo-Croatian. 

Dalmatia is the real thorn in 
intervention, for with the bre 
Austrian Empire the peoples lyi 
of Dalmatia would exert a t 
influence upon the littoral, anc 
and ambitions, for obvious rez 
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SHOWING THE ENTRANCE TO THE GRAND CANAL. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 

































































Cattaro, a Dalmatian To 
Near the Montenegrin 
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TENTIALITIES OF DALMATIA 


eltered Austrian warships against 
f{ the Franco-British fleet to get at 
of Dalmatia is the short coast line 
9 with its two ports of Antivari and 
1d further south still is Albania 
ilready has secured a pied a terre 
»f Saseno and at the town of Avolna, 
the Italian towns of Otranto and 
site, command the entrance to the 


cknowledged that Serbia shall have 
ow on the sea’’ somewhere in Dal- 
e Dalmatians themselves, although 
lian sympathies wish to say how 
ndow shall be and also who shall 
t. On one point the Italian Govern- 
it is a point which has the full 
the Montenegrins and the Al- 
trian domination of the eastern 
t not be supplanted by Slavonic, 
atter appear in the guise of Serbian, 
Serbo-Croatian. 
; the real thorn in the side of Italian 
for with the breaking up of the 
ire the peoples lying north and east 
would exert a tremendous racial 
n the littoral, and their aspirations 
s, for obvious reasons, would have 


‘the backing of Russia, whose press has already 


begun to dispute Italian ambitions in the Adriatic. 

Historically the Italian claim to Dalmatia 
and to the Dalmatian Archipelago cannot be 
disputed and many of the people of the coast 
towns and the islands speak Italian and, as has 
been said, have strong Italian sympathies. Just 
before Italy entered the war, however, they were 
giving enthusiastic ear to the schemes of empire 
as preached by the Serbians and Croats of the 
interior. A victorious Italian campaign will quite 
likely readjust their sympathies. 

A word about Venice: All the world has been 
stirred by the risk her art treasures run through 
being exposed to Austrain aerial raiders and it 
has been declared that if the Pearl of the Adriatic 
had not been fortified she might remain immune 
from all attack. This argument ignores the 
precedent created by Louvain, Rheims and the 
defenseless coast towns of England, and takes 
no consideration of the fact that while the artistic 
aspect of Venice is merely incidental, her strategic 
importance is great and imposing, and her situa- 
tion as a depot of naval supplies unsurpassed. 
It is believed by the Italian Government that her 
fortifications are equal to her trust, whether 
artistic or military, and that, in any event, it is 
nobody's business but their own. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MARK’S, A VULNERABLE 
BEAUTY SPOT IN VENICE. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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DEFENDING THE TRENTINO AGAINST THE ITALIAN ADVANCE 





Austrian Artillery Placed in a 


Tyrolean Pass. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 


THE ROAD TO CORTINA 


TONALE PASS, FORTIFIED 


A Few of the 10,000 Hungarian and Bohemian Reservists 


HE ease with which the Italians pushed their 
advance columns in abcut a fortnight into 
strategic positions within the Trentino—on 

the west beyond the passes of Stelvio and Tonale 
and north of Lake Idro, on the south along the 
eastern shores of the Lake of Garda, and from the 
east through the Val Sugana, the upper Avisio, 
and the Carnia district-—plainly revealed that 
the Austrians, while utterly unprepared to take 
the offensive in this region of ‘‘Unredeemed Italy,”’ 
had not even completed their measures for a 
stubkLorn defensive camp2ign. 

Nor is this surprising when it is remembered 
that the Fourteenth Army Ccr1p. and the Reserve 
Corps, to which the defense of the region, in normal 
times, would have been intrusted, have long since 
been expended in fighting the Russians in Galicia, 
leaving only the garrisons of the forts and un- 
trained youths or middle-aged men, many of whom 
have strong pro-Italian sympathies, to meet the 
invaders. 

According to Dr. Cesare Battisti, formerly a 
member of the Austrian Parliament from Trent, 
but now a scout with the Italian Army, this de- 


hed 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 


7 


fensive has been still further weakened by the 
methods the Austrians have for several years em- 
ployed in order to kill the pro-Italian sympathies 
of the people. These methods have resulted in 
the migration of vast numbers of the population, 
amounting to an average of from 6 to 7 per cent. 
annually. 

Southern Tyrol, or the Trentino proper, was 
made up before the war of 344,130 Italians, 
8,970 Austrians and Germans, and 1,356 of other 
nationalities. In the northern Trentino, which 
is called the Alto Adige, and whose boundaries 
embrace the ultimate extent of Italian ambitions, 
there were 190,180 Austrians and Germans and 
only 18,778 Italians. 

From this population was raised the two army 
corps, in all about 60,000 men, that were sent into 
Galicia last August. Figures are not available in 
regard to the Reserve Corps, but of the Fourteenth 
Corps of 40,000 men it is known that between 
7,000 and 8,000 have been killed, 15,000 wounded, 
and between 3,000 and 4,000 taken prisoners, ac- 
cording to the Russian official list, which means 
practically the wiping out of the corps. 








IN THE DOLOMITES NOW OCCUPIED BY THE _ ITALIANS. 


(Photos from H. B. Harris.) 
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TO THE ITALIAN BORDER LINE. 
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Austrian Infantry Recalled from Russia 
to Face the Italians. 















Malcesine, Near Riva, Just Over the Riva, an Important City at the North 
Italian Frontier. End of Lake Garda. 
(Photos © by American Press Assn.) 
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ITALIAN FIELD ARTILLERY TAKING UP A POSITIO IN THE NORTH. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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SWITZERLAND, A VIGILANT ISLAND AMID WARRING WAVES | 


Be 


Swiss Sharpshooters on Guard Along the Southern Frontiers 
Near the Italian Battle Lines. 














An Electric Power House Near Basle Controlling the Big Guns of a 
German Fort and Guarded by Both the Germans and Swiss. 


Swiss Machine Guns Take Up Positions in the New Danger Zone. 
(Photos from V. Krusi.) 
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A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THE SWISS FR 


—>-* 


ONTIER MOUNTAINS. 











iTH the entry of Italy into the great con- 
fiict on May 23, Switzerland became 


completely surrounded by warring nations. 
Although she had kept part of her miitia con 
stant.y mobilized on the French, German, and 
Austrian frontiers siace Aug. 4, 1914, she is 
now obliged to guard her Italian frontier on the 
south. In the Treaty of Vienna in 1815 the 
powers of Europe, from England to Portugal, 
guaranteed her perpetual neutrality and invio- 
lability, and Switzerland by the subsequent Federal 
Pact of Zurich pledged herself to that covenant. 

All the same, her chief security from invasion 
lies in the natural strength of her mountains. 
Her burden in the present war has been no less 
than the hazard of her delicate position. She 
has served as a clearing house for the exchange of 
civilian prisoners between France and Germany 
and as a post office exchange for the prisoners of 
war of both countries, while she has watched both 
land and air to detect violations of her neutrality. 
One of her most delicate matters is an electric 
power house near PRasle on the Rhine which fur- 
nishes the motive power for a fort on the German 
side. Here day and night Swiss guards face 
German guards, the former tosee that there is no 
increase ‘n the electric energy transmitted and 
the latter to see that there is no diminution. 

The mobilization pians of the republic provide 
for the strongest force being assembled on the 
French frontier, and here and on the German 
a force of 150,000 men with 2,000 at the passes 
into Austria kept guard until May 4, the day 
on which Italy denounced the Triple Alliance 
Treaty. Since then 400,090 men have. been 
called to the colors and concentrated on the frontier 
facing Germany, while the roads from France and 
the passes from Italy have been left almost un- 
guarded. The little nation has, without argu- 
ment, taken her place among other little nations. 
like Holland and Denmark, that have foreseen 
from which direction disaster may come if the 
Gospel of Force shall prevail. 

This is why so many Swiss are going home to 
take up the rifle, which every man of them has 
known how to use from his youth up. But the 
most extraordinary thing about them is that demo- 
cratic combination of nationalities and languages 
a little polyglot island amid warring Europe 
which in German, French, Italian, and Romansch, 
has pledged itself to absolute freedom. 
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A Polish Peasant Woman 
Gives a Drink to a 
German Soldier. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY AND H LEF 
THEIR FLIGHT FROM A 


THE RUSSIAN STEAM 
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ROLLER RETROGRADES 


BY THE RUSSIANS IN 
WOOD. 


oo 


German Troops Inspecting Trophies of War Captured from the Russians. 
(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 


Russian officer on being told that his army 
had been spoken of as a steam roller gloom- 
ily replied: “Yes, but it always seems 

destined to roll backward before it gets quite 
far enough.”’ 


It has now rolled backward through Galicia and 
Petrograd says that it will not be long before it 
will start on its forward course again. In its last 
retrogression, however, it did not fall to pieces 
on the way as has happened before, and when 
it tore back through Przemysl it carried with it 
about all the guns it had gathered in there from 
the Austrians two months before. 

It now seems to be pretty well established that 
lack of motive power—otherwise ammunition— 
was the cause of its latest roll-back. In the cir- 
cumstances, had it held on at Przemysl for a fort- 
night or even for a month it would have done no 
good, and, in the end, it would have had to sacrifice 
an army and the fortress’s artillery, just as the 
Austrians did in March. Now it has saved both 
army and artillery for another roll forward. 

Meanwhile, the Russians in the south are 
learning what the Russians in the north had to 


learn through two bitter experiences in East 
Prussia: that the steam roller, like certain devices 
of ancient warfare, the phalanx and the battery 
ram for example, although an admirable weapon 
for a forward blow is singularly unwieldy and al- 
most unmanageable when its energy gives out and 
it has to roll back down hill. The energy which 
carried it to the crests of the Carpathians was not 
sufficient to carry it over them. So it rolled 
back. 

There is also some evidence that it was pushed 
back, else its speed would not have been so ac- 
celerated, and that the reason for this accelerated 
retrogression was a device similar to itself. In 
other words, it was steam roller against steam 
roller and the one which possessed the greater 
store of mofive power won. How far will this 
motive power take the victorious engine? No- 
body knows. Perhaps not much further, for its 
antagonist is said to be accumulating steam at a 
rapid rate, while round-about attack succeeds 
counter attack without any apparent co-ordina- 
tion of concerted action-——a series of detached 
conflicts—-while the monsters prepare for another 
trial of strength. 
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ERMAN ARTILLERY CROSSING A NEW BRIDGE RUSSIANS WHO FELL IN BATTLE NEAR THE b] 


THE RUSSIAN STEAM ROLLER RETROGRADES t 





GERMANS OCCUPYING LOZDZIEJE EVACUATED BY THE RUSSIANS 


The Figure in the White Cap Is Sven Hedin, the Scandinavian Correspondent. 
(Photes from Paul Thompson.) 
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GALICIA—THE LAND OF RUINED VILLAS 


‘’TSIDE of the cities the Austrian Crownland 
O of Galicia was a country of fine rura: estates, 
although not so rich in products as some 
others owing to the constant changes of te npera- 
ture and the short, hot Summers and to the plains 
being so broken by the tributaries of the Vistula, 
Dniester, San, and Dunajec. Over 77 per cent. 
of the land, however, was under cultivation or 
served as pasturage for herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep. 

Galicia was also a country, save in the towns, 
without an industrious middle class. The upper 
class was almost exclusively composed of Poles 
and Ruthenians whose ancestors in the Middie 
Ages had driven out the original Germanic inhabi- 
tants and had absorbed their lands. Thus before 
the war fully one-third of the cultivable area was 
made up of estates of over 1,400 acres. The 
remainder was tilled by the peasantry, whose 
women cultivated little farms of usually less than 
fourteen acres to a family, while the husbands and 
sons, who could not find work on the great estates, 
sought periodic employment in the towns or even 
in East Prussia and Posen. 

Among the landowning class of Poles and 
Ruthenians there was scarcely a magnate among 


A MEDIAEVAL DINING ROOM 
in Kreuzenstein Castle. 


KREUZENSTEIN, THE BEAUTIFUL CASTEBE OF COUNT WILIZEK, 
Destioyed by Fire Bombs from a Russian Aeroplane. 











One of the Most Beautiful Gothic 
in the East at 
Kreuzenstein. 





them who did not boast of a title going back to the 
Germanic migration. In many cases their man 
sions went back to the same period, but usually 
enlarged and beautified by successive generations, 
principally through the genius of refugee Byzan 
tine, Armenian, or Italian architects and painters, 
until in the middle of the last century the homes of 
Galician magnates came to express a composite 
style which had all the pictorial effects of the 
Byzantine built around a solid but not cumber 
some Armenian framework and finished with much 
of the beauty of the Italian Renaissance. The 
chief characteristics of the buildings were the large 
ness of their halls and rooms and the frankness, 
in revealed arch and rafter, with which the design 
ers had left their methods of construction exposed 
The furniture was in keeping with the vastness 
of its surroundings. 

It appears that while very few of the historic 
and architectural edifices of towns like Lemberg, 
Jaroslau, and Przemysl have suffered much, the 
beautiful mansions of rural Galicia have been 
pretty thoroughly annihilated by both Russians 
and Austrians, not possibly as many chateaux 
of Northern France have been destroyed—-through 
criminal wantonness—-but because their stout 
walls offered a_ retreating army too good a de- 
fense to be ignored. 





Left of Castle Kreuzenstein 


After the Fire. 
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THE 300th ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF THE FOUNDER OF TOKIO 
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THE ‘“ DAIMYA” PARADERS IN TOKIO KEPT 
AT IT FOR THREE DAYS. 
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: (Photos from Paul Thompson.) 








A PARADE IN TOKIO DURING THE Shinto Priests Transferring the Sanctuary of the Empress Shoken 
“TOKUYAWA IYEYASU” FESTIVAL. to the Hall of Imperial Spirits. 
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!APANESE TROOPS RECENTLY SENT TO GUARD JAPANESE RESIDENTS IN CHINA. ] 
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MEMEL, AN IMPORTANT GERMAN 
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SERS, THE THETI 
in the Harbor of Memel. 








German Marines Landing at Memel for the Northern 
Campaign Against the Russians. 





The Water Tower at Memel, Destroyed by the Russians. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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BASE ON THE BALTIC 
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S AND THE LUEBECK, 


W's the long-awaited naval activities in the 
Baltic Sea, Memel, which is the most 

northern town of the German Empire, 
is expected to play an important part. It is a 
port of East Prussia, situated at the northern end 
of the Kurisches Haff, a lagoon of the Baltic, 
72 miles northeast of Koenigsberg, close to the 
Russian frontier. Its spacious harbor defended 
by a strong fort and several lines of mines has 
already given shelter to German cruisers when 
pursued by superior force in their sorties from 
Kiel Bay against the Russian shipping or the 
Russian ccest towns. Recently the Germans 
extended their coastline eastward by capturing 
Libau, 60 miles beyond the frontier. 

The cavalry raids south of Libau, which are 
believed to have served as a distraction at the 
end of April in order to enable the Austro-German 
troops to begin their drive 500 miles away in 
Galicia, had not been repeated up to the second 
week in June. All the same, Memel, on land 
as well as on sea, will appear large in the public eye 
should the German fleet attempt to support a 
land offensive in the direction of the Gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. 

The main road which leads from East Prussia 
through Kovno, Doinsk, Pskov, and so on to 
Petrograd, 600 miles away, runs just south of 
Memel. The other northern road runs from 
Reval via Narva, and is much the shorter, as it 
skirts the coast of the Gulf of Finland. The latter 
has been the principal feeder to the Russian 
line in northern Poland, while the road through 
Warsaw, further south, has been the chief feeder 
to the line in south Poland and Galicia. 

The Russian General Staff believes that any 
attempt to cut these communications on the part 
of the Germans would be preceded or immediately 
followed by a sympathetic attempt to invest 
either Riga or Reval by sea, in which case Memel 
and not Kiel Bay would be the point of departure. 
Riga, lying in the southeastern corner of the 
Gulf of Riga, is nearest, but Reval at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland would be more easily en- 


countered in a naval demonstration, with Petro- 
grad as the objective. 
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THE AUSTRALIANS LANDING AT GABA TEPE, DARDANELLES. 
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(Photos © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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BRITISH SOLDIER FINDS A DEAD TURK IN 


A RUINED VILLAGE. 


‘(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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BATTLEFIELD FLOWERS. 
A German Observation Post in France Bedecked With Apple Blossoms and Sand Bags. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 





